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FOREWORD. 


The present work is the result of notes taken casually 
at first, but with more attention as the subject gained in- 
terest — during my spare time in the years 1929 to 1931. 
Being commissioned by the Sudan Government to help 
with the work on vernacular grammars and dictionaries, 
I was naturally brought into close touch with the natives 
themselves and their forms of amusement, and this ten- 
tative booklet is one of the outcomes. I had little or no 
trouble in securing their tunes. Once the natives realised 
I was interested in their music, I was deluged with 
material and almost plagued with songsters, most of 
whose enjoyment lay in ‘listening to my attempts at re- 
production. On the whole, however, and especially where 
dance music was concerned, I aimed at recording the 
tunes while the dances were in process rather than at get- 
ting the natives to sing them to me as solos, though I 
often used one method to check the other ! The greatest 
difficulty lay m the rhythmic patterns — which are like 
and yet so unlike ours. The music intervals, too, were 
troublesome to record until I abandoned scientific pre- 
cision on discovering that no one man sings exactly like 
his neighbour. I had then no mechanical means of re- 
cording, so that for the pitch and the time of the songs 
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recorded here I have had to rely largely on memory. For 
my second trip, however (this time under the auspices of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
ture, with a view to completing a comparative study of 
the languages in the Southern Sudan) I have armed my- 
self with a recording gramophone, and hope to bring back 
enough records to enable my system of notation to be 
tested, besides sufficient fresh material for a larger study 
of Sudan music in all its branches. 

So far as the Nilotic tribes, Shilluk, Nuer and Dinka, 
are concerned, Arabian and Western influences have met 
with successful resistance. Regarding the Bari tribes, 
however, I have come across several *‘Bari-ized” Arab 
songs : but Arab music has in no way influenced Bari 
music; the songs borrowed from the Arabs having been 
all well naturalised almost beyond recognition, despite 
the fact that the Bari tribes have been badly bitten by 
Arab dress, language, and the outside show of Islam. 

A. N. Tucker, Ph.D. (Lond.). 


B.^r el Ghazel. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING IN THE 
SOUTHERN SUDAN. 


The dance, with its attendant rhythms and music, plays 
a great part in the life of the African ; and I intend here 
to enter into the technique of some of the dances I ob- 
served m the Southern Sudan, avoiding, as far as possible, 
any discussion on their sociological or psychological mean- 
ing, beyond a brief statement of the occasions on which 
they took place. 

The tnbes observed may be divided into two groups: 
the pure Nilotes (Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer), and those speak- 
ing Nilo-Hamitic languages (Latuko, Bari and the Bari- 
speaking tribes of Mongalla Province). On the whole, 
this distinction holds good for their manner of dancing, 
and perhaps for the nature of their music and rhythm as 
well. 


A. THE NILOTIC TRIBES. 

1 he long-legged Nilotes live in the swamps and plains 
in that region, south of Khartoum, where the White Nile 
is lost in a fan-work of small interlacing rivers and 
streams. The Shilluk live round the junction of the 
White Nile and the Sobat, the Nuer to the east and west 
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of them, and the Dinka to the south and south-west. The 
Nilotes are great herdsmen, and their whole life seems to 
be centred around their cattle. Owing to the swampy 
nature of their country, and its consequent maccessible- 
ness, they are very little affected by foreign influence, and 
Arabic and European customs have passed them by. 
Among the Dinka and Nuer, the men and unmarried 
women still go totally naked, though the Shilluk have 
adopted a toga-like covering. Nilotic dancing echoes the 
two favourite occupations of these people, cattle-tending 
and fighting, for, though Governmental supervision is 
strict, cattle-raiding between tribes is not yet a thing of 
the past. 


Shilluk. 

The Shilluk have two main types of dance : the ordin- 
ary social dance, which one may see any afternoon or 
night in the dry season, and the ceremonial dance con- 
nected with important occasions, such as death, marriage, 
or sacrifice. 

The BtiV* (social dance). 

The “Bui” usually lasts four hours or so, from about 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m., or, when danced at night, from about 
8 p.m. to midnight. It is held at any one village, and is 
announced through neighbouring villages a day or so 
beforehand All men and women who have the tnbal 
forehead marks are eligible to attend. The men carry 
spears, sticks and dancing-shields (i.e., log-like pieces of 
light wood, from one to four feet in length, about four 


* “Bui” in Shilluk and Nuer means originally “drum.” 




Shilluk “Bui,” the Drums. Shlllufc “Bui,” Men In full dancing 
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inches in diameter, and with a hand-grip cut in the 
middle) ; the women carry nothing. All dancers oil them- 
selves well, and many daub their faces with red and white 
pigment. Many hours are spent in carefully arranging 
the typical Shilluk styles in headdress. Cat skins are 
worn by those who can acquire them, and beads accord- 
ing to the latest fashion. (For example, when I was there, 
in 1930, the fashion was to have a tight-fitting high collar 
of green beads round the neck extending in loops and 
festoons over the chest and back, as well as a check-pat- 
tern eirmlet of variegated beads, about six inches broad) 
In addition, many men twine strings of small iron bells 
round their calves, which make a great jmglmg when they 
move. 

The following is a description of a typical afternoon 
“BuF^ as I saw it The dance had already begun when 
I arrived, but small parties of Shilluk were still pouring 
in from all directions. In the centre of the open space 
stood several young shoots, cut from growing trees, and 
peeled in rmgs. In the middle of this a big drum was 
jammed horizontally in a forked stake, with a little drum 
attached to its side. The big drum was beaten with the 
palms of the drummer’s hands, and the little drum with 
two sticks (see illustration). The drumming was not con- 
stant, there being occasional lulls, followed by frenzied 
bursts. The main rhythm, heard from a distance, was : 

|fu*r|rc;r| 

The men, four and five abreast, were marching round 
the open space, spears in one hand, dancing-shields and 
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clubs m the other. At every outburst of violent drum- 
ming, the whole procession would dash forward as if at 
an imaginary foe, accompanied by loud blowing of horns 
and waving of arms. The men would then make feint 
passes at each other with their spears, allowing the shafts 
almost to slip through their hands, while the blades 
missed their targets by a hair’s breadth. To drop a spear, 
however, or to allow it to escape from one’s hand dunng 
one of these lunges, is counted a great disgrace with the 
Shilluk. 

All this was preliminary to the main feature of the 
dance. Presently I saw an old man with a switch herding 
the girls and women into age-groups, after which each 
batch of girls chose partners from the men present. This 
was done by each girl clasping lightly the arm of the 
man of her choice, though, in fact, the partners had been 
chosen long before the dance. The formation of the 
dance was now a series of groups of couples, according to 
age-group, at equal distances round the open space. The 
men stood, two by two, facing the way they were to dance, 
while their partners stood facing them, with their backs 
to the direction of the dance. Each group was led by 
one woman (not two) and her partner, and it was a great 
honour to be leader or partner of a leader; one of the 
leaders at this dance was a daughter of the king. The 
men had abandoned their spears, and now carried merely 
their sticks and dancing-shields. When the drums 
started again, the couples jumped in rhythm, with both 
feet together, the women jumping backwards and their 
partners forwards, so that each group proceeded slowly 
round the ring. The regular ‘"cling-cling” of the men’s 
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bells as they jumped, emphasised the rhythm of the 
drums. Sometimes the men would raise their weapons 
above their heads, whereupon the women would raise 
their hands, everybody singing. 

After a while, this grouping broke up, the women re- 
tired, the men retrieved their spears, and returned to the 
warlike march past first described. This part of the 
dance seemed to be the popular time for the arrival of 
new bands of dancers from other villages Some hun- 
dred yards from the village the new arrivals would give 
themselves a final and careful titivating, and then, fol- 
lowed by the falsetto screams of their women-folk, would 
dash forward, to be met in mimic combat by a section of 
the home warriors, and finally merge in the march past. 

As far as I could make out, there was no beer-drinking 
at a dance of this nature, or, at least, the village makes no 
out-of-the-way arrangements for the refreshment of its 
guests 

The (funeral dance). 

There are two funeral dances, one taking place about a 
week after the burial ceremony, and the second a week 
later still; both dances take place in the morning and last 
till early afternoon. A notable difference in the dress 
of the dancers is that the men all carry large oblong 
shields of buffalo, crocodile or hippopotamus hide, and 
that, instead of twining strings of bells round their legs, 
they attach one bell (usually a large cow-bell) to their left 
elboWw^^A still more notable feature is that the drums, 
instead of being suspended from stakes, are laid on the 
groundr 
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During the first dance that I observed, the grave was 
surrounded by pots and baskets o£ provisions, and was 
ceremoniously strewn with sand from time to time by the 
deceased’s women folk, who penodically flung themselves 
on the grave with great ululation. A bull was also 
driven through the village and killed and cut up out- 
side, but the dancers were not invited to partake of the 
meat. I was told that the sacrifice would be eaten at 
night by the relatives of the deceased (in this instance a 
young boy), but that I could help myself to the meat if I 
wished.* In the second dance there was no sacrifice and 
no sanding of the grave. The technique of the dances 
was, except for one detail, the same, so I will confine 
myself here to the description of the first dance, the 
scene of which was as follows : 

The grave was in front of the hut of the boy’s parents 
— an oblong heap of stones. Near it, in the shade of the 
hut’s fence, sat an assembly of women, wailing shrilly and 
monotonously. In the centre of the village open space 
were two big drums and a small one. The big ones lay 
on their side, one end supported by a small log, while the 
little cme lay next to them, face uppermost. Two women 
were beating the drums in slow f time, while several others 
stood round with cow-bells (or brass dinner-bells bought 
off the Arab trader) in their hands, supplementing the 
rhythm, while those without bells clapped their hands and 
sang, the following being their concerted rhythm ; 


I doubt if the same courtesy was extended to the other visitors. 
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Sometimes the women would move with a hesitating 
step round the drums, sometimes one or two of the mourn- 
ers would take spears and big shields and dance solemnly 
with them. They say this is the only dance where 
women are allowed to handle spears Now and again the 
female drummers would change the rhythm to f time, 
and the singing and dancing would become faster. The 
following is an example of one of their songs : 



Wang here ja- go jang bul yow Wang here ja- go jang bul yow 




I ^ ^ . I — 

Kung dithe kedhe keuy ngano ja-go pmy 


Little drum 
Big drum 
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The writing of the vernacular is not in accordance with the new 
governmental spelling system, owing to printing difficulties with 
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the new sjTubols Without going deeply into Sudanese phonetics, 
the reader should note that : 

The vowels a e i o u have their “ Italian ” (not English) values. 
Of the consonants . 

c 3s pronounced rather hke the ch in English “ church” ;-j 
IS pronounced rather like the j in English “ jump ” ; ng is pro- 
nounced rather hke the ng in English “ singing ” ; ngg is pro- 
nonnced like the ng m Enghsh finger ” ; ny (even at the end of 
a word) like the in French “montagne” (and not like the ny 
in English “any”). 

The drum patterns are not determined by the rhythm 
of the song so much as by the feelings of the drummer at 
the time. What is given above is only a sample of the 
vanous rhythms employed in this dance, and not neces- 
sarily the actual sequence of drum patterns played in 
this particular song. In the following song, also sung 
at this stage of the dance, the drum accompaniment is 
omitted here to avoid repetition : 



avan kn bwa, thoa nanse c<^i yin 


The village contained perhaps twenty huts, and from 
the hut of the bereaved flew a banner (consisting of an 
old bandanna on a stick — ^probably a recent innovation). 
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Outside the village, under a shady tree, sat the men with 
their spears and shields, waiting their turn. It came after 
the sacrificial steer had been driven through the village, 
its appearance being greeted with redoubled wailing. 
Three men now took charge of the drums, which they beat 
with great energy and in quicker time than the women : 


Little drum 

nnnn 

n n n n\ 

• 0 m m m i 


f 


Big drum 

r r p. 

'* • • '* • i. 

t 1 1- 


The rest formed themselves into two companies, each with 
its banner, representing the two sections of the village. 
The men marched round about six deep, each carrying 
his shield in his left hand and his spears over his right 
shoulder. At a given sign, however, the spears would 
be held ready for stabbing. This part of the dance was 
very picturesque; a company of men would advance till 
opposite the grave, whereupon they would kneel down on 
one knee, covering themselves with their shields, and smg- 
ing in a low voice, strophe and anti-strophe. I was un- 
able to obtain any of these songs, but the main tendency 
of the melody was for the strophe to fall and the anti- 
strophe to rise ; 



All at once the leader of the band would spring to his feet 
with a falsetto yell, followed by a bellow of response 
from his followers as they rose and advanced in a war- 
like attitude. Then suddenly, with a twinkling of legs. 
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the entire company would spring to the left and clap 
their spears against their shields with a noise like distant 
thunder Then another advance towards the grave and 
another dart to the left to the accompaniment of the 
thunder of shields, and the march would be resumed. 
Sometimes one or two women would rush out from the 
graveside as if to repel this attack. 

The next movement would be to form a circle round 
the drums, facing inwards ; in this movement only the big 
drum would be played, and the rhythm would be slower : 

j 'll* r 1* r 1 1* r 'i* r j 

while the dense circle of men, their spears pointing up- 
wards, jumped slowly from one foot to the other. 

At various intervals both companies would march out 
of the village, holding their shields high above their 
heads, and make a long route march in the open country 
for about half an hour, leaving the drums to the women, 
who would resume their peculiar dances. When not used 
by either parties, the drums were covered over with shields 
and garments. 

The men were incited to dance by trumpeters, blowing 
two types of instrument. The first consisted of a spiral 
horn (probably koodoo), with a lateral mouth-hole. Two 
bugle-like notes were produced in the following pattern : 



This horn was answered by one much longer, ending in a 
large gourd. Its note was very deep and soft, but carried 
much further than that of the first horn : 



Shilluk **Wyok,” Attacking tke Grave. 
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The second funeral dance ended with a movement which 
was absent in the first dance. Hitherto, while the men 
danced, the women usually stood aside, though some fol- 
lowed the main dance in an aimless fashion. But now 
everybody mixed in a grand wheeling movement, men 
and women together, which revolved round the drums for 
a few delirious minutes of absolute pandemonium; a 
minute later and the dance was over, and everybody 
streaming away from the village. 

Drum rhythm of last movement, played faster than all 
preceding rhythms : 

r r 

•4 -4 ~4 

Little drum ^ i* *1 i* f f 
y ' 1/ ' 1/ ‘ i/ 

Big drums f • 
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Anywak. 

The following melody and drum pattern was heard at 
an AnyAvak dance. I was not present at the dance itself, 
so did not get the words of the song nor the parts played 
by each drum. The whole effect, however, as heard from 
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a distance, strongly resembles the Shilluk type of music, 
although the actual performers were living in the Nuer 
country. 


THURI (Shatt). 

The Shatt ” are a Shilluk-speaking tribe found in the 
Bahr el Ghazal Province. In the followmg dance, accom- 
panied by hand-clapping, I came across the only seven 
time rhythm I have yet met with. The dance itself was 
nothing outstanding — merely a circle of those singing and 
clapping, with one or two solo dancers in the middle. 


J=120 (,^^240) 
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NXJER. 

The music and dances recorded here come all from the 
Eastern Jikany Nuer. Unfortimately, I was unable to 
collect much of their dance music, but what I did collect, 
when added to other Nuer music unconnected with danc- 
ing, shows a remarkable departure from the Shilluk type, 
the main feature being the prevalence of the minor key. 
This phenomenon I also found in Bor Dinka music. 

The rhythm also is different, and the Nuer employ an 
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instrument unknown to any of the other tribes which I 
studied, called the “dom piny,’^ after which the accom- 
panying dance is also named. 

The ^'Dom 

This instrument is a compound of the stretched-string 
and the percussion types, and is found only among the 
Nuer, who use it in the place of the drum durmg the dry 
season, when the tribes have migrated to their fishing 
camps. It IS constructed as follows : 

A hole is dug in the ground, about six inches across 
and perhaps a foot deep. Across this hole and on a 
level with the ground, a six foot cord is stretched, the 
ends attached to wooden pegs. A stout piece of hide, 
baked board-hard by the sun, is now placed under the 
cord (which is of grass), covering the mouth of the hole 
as well as a square foot or two of the surroundmg ground. 
A straight stick about six inches long is now inserted 
between the cord and the hide,' one end resting on the 
hide over the middle of the hole, and the other pushing 
against the cord; the cord is thus strung over the stick 
just as a violin string passes over the bridge. The general 
effect is as in the following diagram : 
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When hit with a thin stick, the cord gives out a deep 
note. Owing to the two sections of cord, each side of 
the bridge, being of different length, they give out dif- 
ferent notes, but only the left hand section (facing the 
performer) is struck during the dance, this section being 
shorter, and hence giving a higher note. When calling 
attention after an interval, the performer taps alternately 
on the two sections. 

The Dorn piny requires two players. The first per- 
former sits cross-legged in front of it, holding a thin stick 
in each hand. With the right-hand stick he beats the 
cord rapidly and regularly near its highest point in f 
time With his left-hand stick he mutes the cord by 
pressing the stick against it about half-way down, this 
he does for every second or for every fourth stroke of 
the right-hand stick, so that two rhythms may be ob- 
tained : a f rhythm in which the first and third notes 

in each bar are muted, or a f rhythm in which the 
first note in each bar is muted. These rhythms vary 
according to the mood of the performer, and do not seem 
lo affect any change in the dance. 

The second performer squats opposite the first, the other 
side of the dom piny. With his bare hand he thumps 
the hide as near to the hole as possible without knocking 
the “bndge” over. He thumps in f time, i.e., one thump 
to every two taps of the first performer’s stick. Every 
now and then a small boy has to sweep away dust and 
sand from the hide. 

The rhythmic effect of the instrument is : 
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The dom piny is not used for ceremonious 

occasions. 


and, as far as I know, is not used outside the fishing 
camps. In the home village the drums are used. The 
dance connected with the Dom piny is essentially a social 
affair. It takes place invariably after dark, and its occa- 
sion depends entirely on the mood of its promoters. 
There is none of the Shilluk’s elaborate preparation of his 
dancing attire , the men dance in their habitual nakedness 
carrying spears, though the women may deck themselves 
out with bits of finery. The following is a description of 
such a dance ; 

Well after dark horns were blown in different parts of 
the camp, and the promoters of the dance got busy. A 
hole had already been dug in a suitable place during the 
afternoon, and over this they now constructed the Dom 
piny, driving the pegs into the ground with wooden 
mallets. When the instrument was ready, one of the men 
blew some notes on his horn (it looked like the horn of a 
tiang, but it was too dark to see it properly), and the rest 
shouted ; ‘"'Huaa !” Thus : 
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This invitation soon had its response, and the dance 
started tentatively; it took some time, however, before it 
was in fall swing, and then it was very impressive. The 
men formed a large dense circle round the Dom piny, and 
one man, called the “kiit"' (song-leader) took the lead. 
He pranced around the inside of the circle working him- 
self up into a frenzy. Suddenly he threw back his head 
and gave a long screech in a shrill falsetto voice, followed 
by a minor arpeggio, at the end of which the whole circle 
joined in with a great bellow of sound, which swelled to 
a climax and then died away to mutterings. Again the 
song-leader yelled; this time he swept to one side, and, 
with a hounsh of his stick against their spears, drove the 
men across against the other side. Sticks, dancing shields 
and spears clicked and rattled against each other, and 
the dance became a medley of leaping bodies. Suddenly 
they were all back in the ring again, and the Dom piny 
thrummed on in the middle of the open space. The 
dancers now jumped slowly from one foot to another (one 
step to every four strokes of the Dom piny), and chanted 
in a minor key, each side responding to the other in 
strophe and anti-strophe for an indefinite period. Then 
the wild figure of the song-leader leaped into the centre 
again with his falsetto shriek, followed by the furious 
thunder of male voices, as the miniature battle was 
repeated. 

The women*s part was very slight. They shuffled in 
single file outside the main circle, but now and again a 
woman would dance up to one of the men with her hands 
above her head; in which case he would, if he felt in- 
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dined, dance up to her as she backed away from him, 
dancing with a peculiar stamping step, which I afterwards 
came across among the Dinka (see imder Dmka). I heard 
afterwards that such a thing can lead to trouble if the 
husband or father of the woman concerned disapproves 
of the man with whom she dances. 

I give below some of the musical phrases heard at vari- 
ous Dom piny dances. It was impossible to get anything 
like a sequence in this ragged music, nor even the actual 
words that went with the phrases recorded, as I had no 
mechanical means of recording. 


Song-leader and Chorus. 

(falsetto) 

8ve ...... . 
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Slow Dance : Strophe and Anti-strophe, 


JTl 1 ri I 



Siroplie Anti-strophe Strophe Anti-strophe 



Strophe Antistiophe Strophe Antistrophe 



Strophe Antistrophe 


The ^*Buir 

The drum (bul) is used in preference to the Dom piny 
for important occasions, such as marriages and funerals. 
(This at least applies to the dry season, when the Nuers 
are at their fishmg camps and the drums have to be 
fetched from the villages.) 

As among the Dinka, the drums are hung vertically on 
a stake about four feet above the ground, and not fixed 
horizontally as among the Shilluk and Bari. There are 
two drums as a rule, a small drum beaten with a stick, 
the rhythm of which is constant, and a big drum, beaten 
with the palm of the right hand for the main beat, and 
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with a stick for the unaccented beat ,* this rhythm is vari- 


able, and I obtained four distinct patterns : 

J = 138' 

little drum 


1 F 1 R T F 1 F 

'00 *00 ^00 *00 

(stick) 

^2* 

•1 * * * 0 

^1, 1 1 

Big drum (iiand) 

» 9 0 m 

1 i { i 

^00 '00 *00 *00 

0 0 0 0 

till 

>* r r r 

*00 *00 ‘00 *00 

r r CffT 


The dance connected with the bul is almost identical 
with that of the Dom piny. The song-leader again leads 
one side of the dance against the other with the same 
kind of songs. The “bul” I witnessed was in connection 
with a wedding, and took place an hour or two before 
sunset. Whether because there was more light or because 
the occasion was a different one, there was a great deal of 
descriptive dancing apart from the mam circle. One man, 
dancing round the outside of the arcle, would suddenly 
jab his spear at another, missing his neck by as small a 
margin as possible. Immediately the other would bound 
after him, and a running fight would commence, with stab, 
dodge, parry, and stab again, till one of the combatants 
was metaphorically killed, and crumpled up most realis- 
tically — all in rhythm with the drums. Or else a group 
of some ten men would stream out of the general dance, 
one behind the other, and attack an imaginary foe; when 
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their leader recoiled, the whole line recoiled, the men fall- 
ing back upon each other in rhythmic confusion, and then 
rushing to the attack again, leaping high in the air. 

The bridal dance, which took place simultaneously 
with the main dance, was of an entirely different pattern. 
There were two sides or clumps, the bridegroom and his 
nearest male relative, both clad in cat-skins, supported by 
one or two women, and against them the bride, sur- 
rounded by her bridesmaids, from whom she was distin- 
guished in that she did not wear the festal streamers 
which they wore.* Her party would sweep up to his, smg- 
ing all the time. At her signal the two clumps would sit 
on their haunches, clapping their hands ; the men did not 
do much singing, the strophe and anti-strophe were kept 
up by tlie bride (who had to shout her loudest) and her 
party. Sometimes it would seem that her party was bear- 
ing the men backwards, sometimes they appeared to be 
retreating from them. The dance culminated in their all 
squatting round in a circle while the bridegroom let off 
his gun. Then, with much screaming, this part of the 
dance broke up, and the individuals went off to join the 
main dance, where I soon lost sight of them — all except 
the bndegroom, who, having donned two elephant 
bangles for the occasion, was easily picked out 
- The wedding “bul” which culminates the marriage 
talk, seldom lasts more than two hours, and does not con- 
tinue after sunset. If the marnage talk is not over by sun- 


* These festal streamers consist of a series of long strings, whicji 
dangle behind the wearer from the waist to the heels. They are 
worn only at weddings by the bride^s women companions. 
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set, the dance is postponed. During the talk itself, there 
is a constant coming and going of people, a‘nd frequent 
impromptu dancing and letting off of guns (which the 
Nuers smuggle over from Abyssinia), all of which is pre- 
liminary to the final “bul,” which declares that the talk 
is settled. 


The ''ThomT 

The Thom is a more individualistic dance than either 
of the other Nuer dances, each dancer or dancing couple 
holding the floor m turn. It is named after the Nuer 
thorn,” a six-stnnged lyre, which is wedged in the crook 
of the left leg (the player squatting) and played with the 
left hand, while the player knocks regularly on the sur- 
face with a ring on his right thumb. Only one Thom is 
played during such a dance. 

I did not see the actual dance myself, so the following 
account is based on the evidence of others The dancer 
stands with his feet together and his spears held hori- 
zontally above his head; or else he may be faced by his 
partner, in which case he may hold his arms up to imitate 
the horns of his favourite bull When the tune begins, he 
shuffles forward with minute steps in a jerky rhythm, 
while his partner, if he has one, backs jerkily away from 
him, their movements being accompanied by great play of 
the abdominal muscles. 

The following thorn-tune (for such a dance) was taught 
to me by the local musician; he told me that there were 
no words to go with it 
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It seems that the women in the fishing-camp decide 
when a thorn is to be held, and that the signal is given 
by one of them grasping the rope of her lover’s ox as its 
owner dnves it through the camp in the morning, extoll- 
ing its praises (an almost daily practice among both the 
Nuer and the Duika). The word then goes round the 
camp, everyone who wishes to take part decks himself or 
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herself out in full finery, and the dance takes place in the 
afternoon, between the returning of the cattle and sunset. 

Dinka. 

The underlying idea in most Shilluk and Nuer dances 
seems to be “ warfare.” Two sides will attack each other, 
or a group of men will attack or retreat from an imagin- 
ary foe. In Dinka dancing the underlying idea seems to 
be essentially “cattle” A man will throw forward his 
chest so that his nbs stand out, and, with his head held 
well back, advance m a senes of shuffles, stamping his 
right foot. This stamping is accompanied by grunting, 
imless the man happens to be singing at the time. Often 
he will imitate with his arms the shape of the horns of his 
favourite bull. (I have come across this posture, to a less 
extent, among the western Nuer.) The songs which he 
smgs are, as often as not, in praise of his bull. 

The following is a description of a dance observed 
among the Rek Dinka of the Bahr el Ghazal Province. 
It was held at the tomb of a great chief on the anniversary 
of his death, and so was combined with the magico-religi- 
ous ceremonies attending such an occasion. 

Memorial Dance (Rek Dinka). 

The tomb was some distance away from the huts, and 
consisted of two mounds of mud, the bigger representing 
the grave of the chief and the smaller that of his wife; 
the surroimding ground had been plastered with mud 
and laboriously smoothed. Near the graves a stake had 
been planted on which to hang the drums (as with the 
Nuer), and just behind this stood a tall pole endmg in 
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two sharpened prongs, from the top of which dangled a 
young kid, which had been strangled. (This kid is sup- 
posed to stay there till it rots away; it is strangled, I am 
told, some days before the dance.) The morning of the 
memorial dance an ox was killed next to the tomb and its 
body covered with branches. 

I arrived on the scene at about 9 a.m., when the cele- 
brations were already in progress. The ox had already 
been killed and some of its blood smeared on the dead 
chiefs tomb. The women were having their dance, and 
the boys were allowed to play the drums. The women 
danced up and down in an ungainly fashion, with much 
jerking of the elbows; those who did not dance clapped 
their hands and sang, or looked after the babies of the 
dancers. Nearly everybody was partially intoxicated 
with native beer. The three sons of the deceased, who 
were so drunk that they could scarcely stand, staggered 
round the graves with their arms round each other’s necks. 
Suddenly one of them cried out in a thick voice, and 
bolted round the crowd, with the others in full pursuit 
When they had caught him, they dragged him, struggling 
and panting to the graves, on which he mounted, still 
groaning. It appeared he had been possessed by the 
spirit of his father, according to tnbal tradition, but he 
was too stupid with dnnk to do more than shake his 
finger violently at the dancers and make some inarticu- 
late sounds. Presently he subsided, and, with his two 
brothers, proceeded to work beneficial magic on the 
people. They would bring little naked girls to the tomb, 
solemnly spit on them, and hold them out over the sacri- 
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fice; this was to ensure fertility when they grew up. At 
other times, they would treat men or women for illnesses; 
the victims would be walked backwards two or three 
times round the graves, while the operators would pinch 
their arms, dig their fingers into their ribs or necks, or 
clutch handfuls of their flesh, and squeeze and twist it — 
all in silence while the women danced to the drums. As 
new women arrived, they were greeted with shrill cries 
from the others, and a sham fight took place, with some 
scuffling, before they were admitted. 

The main dance did not take place till the afternoon, 
when the men from the more distant villages had ar- 
rived. For this dance both men and women had oiled 
themselves so that their bodies glistened; m addition, 
they had decked themselves out in their best beads, the 
men wearing strings of ostrich-egg-shell beads round and 
round their waists like a broad belt as well as a regular 
breastplate of green beads (very like the current Shilluk 
fashion), while the women had put extra touches on their 
triangular aprons. Beyond sundry tufts or feathers at 
elbow, knee, or in the hair, they wore nothing else.* 
Though the men brought spears, they laid them on one 
side for the dance, and carried sticks only in their right 
hands. 

Men had now taken over the drums, which were being 
beaten more vigorously than in the morning. The dance 
had two movements, which recurred over and over again 
First, all would march round the graves and drums, men 
and women mixed, singing their songs Then, with the 

* This does not include those government al ** chiefs,” who 
graced the scene in cast-off European shirts and sun-helmets. 
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quickening of the rhythm, the form would change. Each 
man would select a woman partner, and, throwing out his 
chest, advance m the stamping shuffle as previously de- 
scribed. The woman would retreat from him backwards, 
her arms extended upwards and backwards, so that her 
breast was pushed out towards her partner (a posture im- 
possible for people who have not been trained to it from 
early youth).* She moved backwards in a series of spas- 
modic jumps, mvolving great contortions of her 
abdominal muscles, that gave the dance an almost sexual 
appearance; her limp hands flapped rapidly behmd her. 
Her partner usually guided her with his free hand lightly 
touching her side, so as to keep her from bumping into 
anyone behind. With his other hand he held his stick 
against his shoulder. Sometimes two or three men would 
have one woman partner at the same time, but this did 
not seem to cause any unpleasantness 

The singing gave me at first the impression that the 
Dinka harmonise their songs. I soon discovered, how- 
ever, they have no common song for the whole dance, as 
with the Shilluk and Nuer, but that each man, or little 
group of men, has his own particular song, usually in 
praise of his favourite bull, which he bawls to his partner 
as he shuffles round. The culminative effect, especially 
when heard from a short distance away, is very harmoni- 
ous (to European ears), each song being in perfect time 
with the drums 

* I had proof of this in that among the Malwal Dinka both 
men and women dance with their arms es^ended backwards, but 
no Rek man can imitate them, although the Rek women have no 
difficulty m doing so 
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Towards sunset the dance fizzled out m a most un- 
satisfactory way, and the men gathered round the 
sacrifice, which had meanwhile been skinned. They sang 
a peculiar song, unaccompanied by drums, in a low voice, 
one of the chief’s sons leading it from the centre, followed 
almost immediately by a fierce wrangle over the meat. 


The following are a few of the songs heard at this dance : 
At the women’s dance (morning) . 

j=112 



Abi war Ice ben» abi war ke ben a were nyar wens 


At the main dance (afternoon) : 



Aci ran a mac kal Muor meyan 


I append below more song fragments (with words where 
I was able to get them) from various Dinka tribes, jotted 
down during their dances. 

Reh Dznka. 



Ma wun dit wen a ker- e Jal wath ca bi ttiet ngena - gar - e 



Bong a wet dwang makan;' O gawa det welen Yi re dwang.makang 

3 
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Molwal Dinka. 




Bor Dinka, 

The Bor Dinka songs blend together to form the nearest 
approach to European part singing, except that each 
melody has its own appropriate words. The following 
four-part song was obtained from a group of four cattle 
boys, whom I isolated from the main dance : 



In the following two-part song, I have had difficulty with 
the notation ; the notes which I have recorded as upper B 
and C and lower D and E are variable with the mood of 
the singer, sometimes varying from the norm by what 
appeared to be quarter tones (these uncertain notes are 
marked with an asterisk): 
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Jimi-ping Dance (Bor Dink a). 

Among the Agar and the Bor Dinka there is an addi- 
tional dance which is very popular. The singers stand in 
a ring, chanting and clapping their hand^ At a given 
moment a youth will enter the ring and spring into the air 
^as high as he can with his arms extended, and at the same 
time clap his heels against his buttocks with a resounding 
smack. This continues until he fails to produce a clap or 
feels exhausted, whereupon another youth takes his place. 
Only men and boys jump, though women take part in the 
singing and clapping. 

The following music was taken down at such a dance 
among the Bor Dinka i 
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The jumping is mdicated by : 

1. Springing upwards. 

2. Alighting on the ground again. 


B. THE NILO-HAMITIC TRIBES. 

The Nilo-Hamitic peoples live south of the Nilotes, ex* 
tending to almost the southern border of the Sudan. The 
Bari live on the Nile round Juba and Rejaf, the Bari- 
speaking Pojulu (Fajelu) and Kakwa in the hills to the 
west, and the Latuko (who speak a language half way 
perhaps between Bari and Masai) in the highlands to the 
east. All these people are much shorter in stature than 
the Nilotes, and much more amenable to foreign influence. 
With the exception of the Latuko, who still go unclothed, 
it is probable that they always wore coverings of some 
sort, though now the European shirt and shorts and the 
Arab jeilabieh have superseded to a great extent any 
national costume. There is no doubt that the Bari once 
had a cattle-culture, but that is fast dying out, owing 
largely to sleeping sickness; the western tnbes probably 
never had cattle. 
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Dancing among the Bari-speaking Tribes. 

Unlike most of the dances of the Nilotic tribes, the 
dance among the Bari-speakers is inevitably accompanied 
by beer drinking. As one of them put it to me; "We 
never dance if there is no beer, and we never drink with- 
out dancing.” Dances are held, naturally, on important 
occasions such as marriage; also, throughout the dry sea- 
son especially, the villages take it in turn to hold social 
evenings, where neighbours drop in and dance till the 
small hours of the morning, and nearly everybody gets 
glonously drunk. Most of the beer is provided by the 
village holding the dance, but it is quite a common sight, 
of an evening, to see women from other villages carrying 
large pots of beer as their contribution to the festivities. 
These dances are held almost exclusively at night, prefer- 
ably at the time of the young moon; they differ in this 
respect from marriage dances, which continue right 
through the day as well. 

Owing to the present easy forms of communication 
between these tribes, their cultures are rapidly being 
merged into one uniform culture in which the predomin- 
ant features are Bari, and this may be said of their danc- 
ing as well. The following dance is common to all three 
tribes, and seems to be the favourite one at all social 
meetings. 

The ^^Budu” 

To the outside eye it is not very inspiring, and cer- 
tainly the technique ’does not seem to be very dif&cult. 
The drummers squat in the middle of the open space, and 
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the men shuffle round them m single file, each man elab- 
orating his own kind of step, the favourite being practic- 
ally a reproduction of the “Charleston.” They do not 
usually carry spears or slicks (these being stacked against 
a hut wall), but flap their arms about as they feel in- 
clined Among the Pojulu they are inclined to spring up 
and down, but that is probably due to Kakwa influence. 
The women sometimes form an inner ring, shuffling in the 
same direction as the men, and sometimes stand in a little 
clump at the side, clapping their hands to the rhythm of 
the drums. Both men and women sing. Now and again 
a man will approach the women and make threatening 
gestures at them, whereupon they will all screech in a 
shrill falsetto, “ Yoi-ee-yoi-ee-yoi-eeyoi !” which can be 
heard far off above the singing, and put out their hands 
as though to ward off an attack. Small boys and girls 
dance with the women, but the larger boys prefer natur- 
ally to dance with the men. The clothmg of these people, 
even at dances, is not very picturesque, the ubiquitous 
shorts and shirt (with the tail hanging out) sufficing for 
the men, while the women are beginning to supplement 
their tnbal dress with large lengths of blue cloth, worn 
Arab-wise over the head and shoulders or Bangala-wise 
over the breasts and under the arms. 

The singing is usually started by some influential per- 
son known to be a good songster ; the dancers group them- 
selves round the drums to catch his words, keeping time 
by clapping their hands. The drummers wait till they 
are sure of the rhythm, giving tentative taps to their in- 
struments, and then suddenly burst into full swing; this 
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IS the signal for the circle to wheel. The song does not 
so much end as fizzle out, and the dancers wait for some- 
one to give them the lead m the next turn. Sometimes a 
song, even though caught up by the orchestra, will fizzle 
out almost at the beginning through lack of interest on 
the part of the dancers. There is no definite strophe and 
anti-strophe that I could catch, and no recognised song 
leader. Even the screeching of the women is sporadic, 
and I have heard several attempts fall fiat because the 
other women would not join in at the time. Further, these 
people are very shy where their music is concerned, and 
the presence of a white man was often quite enough to 
squelch a small dance. In this they differ greatly from 
the Nilotes, who either ignored my presence altogether, 
or else, when they understood that I was trying to write 
their songs down, went out of their way to bawl their 
words all the more lustily. 

The Bari songs are relatively short — eight to twelve 
bars — and very often, once the dance is in full swing, only 
the last few bars will be sung. Often one gets the impres- 
sictti of a “round,” when different dancers are singing 
different lengths of song. 

I shall now describe the various tribal differences in 
dancing. 


Bari. 

The Bari orchestra consists usually of three drums of 
varying sizes. The largest is called the “ kenggere ” ; it is 
about four or five feet long and eighteen inches across at 
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its widest end. Although both ends are covered by a 
membrane, only the widest end is beaten.* This drum is 
laid on its side, and the operator sits astride it, belabour- 
ing its face with his hands (or with one hand and a stick) 
in a constant “ clumpity-dumpity ” rhythm. The smallest 
drum of the orchestra is called the “ tingkiling” ; it is held 
upright between the knees of its player like a bowl of 
porridge (it is very much like a bowl in shape and has 
only one membrane). The player himself usually sits on 
part of the "kenggerc” with his back more or less towards 
the operator, and beats the "tingkiling'" with two sticks, 
also in a constant rhythm. The middle sized drum is the 
“ Ibri duma” (= big drum), and it is this drum which sets 
the time pattern of the dance, for its operator is allowed 
full liberty with the rhythm ; he too sits on the " kenggere ” 
with his back to the two others, and with the "lori 
duma "" upright in front of him, kept in place by his knees ; 
he plays it with his hand and a stick. To this orchestra 
may be added, from time to time as the spirit moves them, 
occasional musicians, who hit two sticks together, bang a 
piece of wood with a stone, or otherwise contribute to the 
general rhythm. It is worth noting here that the African 
main beat seems to fall to the right hand, not to the left as 
in European music 

The following are some of the rhythmic patterns of the 
Bari orchestra. Sometimes the "Idri duma” will beat in 
four-four time: 


This is true of all the drums I have come across. 
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J = 152 


Konggere : 

m rr> m rr^ 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

^ t ^ ^ S ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 8 ^ 

m rr, ^-r- m 

9^ ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ ^ 8 ^ 

Tingkiling : 

! — 1 1 — : Ft r 

n .'“j 1 r 

Lori duma 

. ; -C 

t • 

/ 1 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 / L^M i 

Sometimes one has the impression that it is being beaten 
in six-eight time : 

Kenggere : 

Tingkiling : 

rr. rr, rr^ 

jnn rr-} rri rr; 

(— 1 P" Pt r 

0 0 0 0 0 R T r ‘ 

Lori dnma: 

0^ 0* 0 0 0* 

1 1 1 1 

•> 


Sometimes the performer’s feelings will seem to run 
away from him, and he will give a sudden burst of six- 
four rhythm, which seldom lasts longer than one bar, and 
in which he stands up and hammers his drum in a frenzy, 
before settling down to a more peaceful rhythm again : 


Kenggere : 

Tingkiling : 

Lori dama: 

Although the Bari may be said to march round to their 
music, the rhythm of the songs themselves (as far as I 
could deduce from drum and song phrases) seems' to vary 
between three-four and four-four time. This variation 
seems to depend, partly on the nature of the song (a sub- 


J-?; lu iJi jn 

j — 1 , — 1 r 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ g ^ 

0 0 m m m m 

1 t I i 1 1 
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merged strophe and anti-strophe in many cases), and 
partly on the playing of the “ Idri duma.” In addition to 
this, different forms of dancing need faster or slower rates 
of drumming. In the following “budu,” the rhythm seems 
constantly three-four, so that the main accent falls alter- 
nately on the right and left foot of the dancers : 



Na je ye Na ye ko mokot La • do lo dabi. Nstlo kiko ngi - 
Kenggere : 

llT llT hi hi hi hi 



Gwoja na *Bunit (Dance of the Medicine Man) 

This dance incorporates the “ Charleston ”-like step, 
which IS common to all Bari-speakers. It has a much 
quicker time than the preceding song, the difference being 
roughly the same as that between a foxtrot and a one 
step. 


J = 178 







s 

Sa yt gwo-mug \f»ye ka ki - a maado» S 

— rTr=zz=i 

amba mini ma dengEi 

I 



3 

^ ‘ - -T-* U. i— T 1 

Moyt kaki*a maado. Samba ndai laa deissi Mbyi ka ki-a masdo. 
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This dance, besides the general march round, includes 
some individual danang and springing, rather reminis- 
cent of the Bor Dinka ; it is unknown to the other Bari- 
speaking tribes. Note the time vanation in the accom- 
panying song : 



Ka 0311176 kole ngiro meddya dur nyo nsuro meddya ko yanzan 

M ^ ^ > I >1^ t 

#•# #•# « m m 

UJ LU i LJ UJ LU I LU LU LU i 


Dilu, 

This IS another Ban jumping dance, very popular with 
young boys and girls. The performers form a ring, sing- 
ing and clapping, with the drums to one side rather than 
in the middle, which is left open. The boys will then 
take it in turn to enter the ring and jump mto the air sev- 
eral times, whirling their arms round backwards like a 
windmill (four whirls to one jump, as a rule); each boy 
finally ends up on one leg in front of one of the girls^ 
unless he overbalances and falls down, which causes his 
friends much enjoyment The music is very like that of 
the " kusendev^ bat the drums are beaten differently. 
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ggpyftji!!! 1 ^ ij| 

Ti kolong lo ji Ay 

1 tine da - - - 

ti piong *do ne 


Gwoja na dang (Dance of the Bow). 

I was ung.ble to collect any information concerning this 
dance beyond the fact that the men dance with their bows 
in their hands and their quivers slung across their backs. 
The main movement seems to be one of jumping up and 
down, so that the arrows rattle in the quivers. 

PoJULU. 

The Pojulu orchestra is similar to that of the Bari ; the 
largest drum is called the "Tcojo^ot” and the smallest 
the "tikilik”; they are beaten with a slightly different 
rhythm, however, but the middle-sized drum (lori duma) 
again sets the tempo of the dance. 


Kojogot: 

n n 

• m m 9 

n 

9 9 

n n n 


n n n 

Tikihk: 

1 n 

« 9 m 

n 

j n r 

9 0 9 9 9 

or 

^*1 ' 

Lori duma: 

9 9 9 

[ u 

'1/ 

^ 9 99 9 

^ U 1 1 


• 9 9* 9 9 

t 1 W 1 


The following is the second half of a Pdjulu song I 
heard at one of their dances; the first part had been 
dropped, as is a common custom among these people. 
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Mokori (same as Bari ^'Budu^^j, 
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The ** Ru7nbmty 

The women stand and clap in f rhythm, leaving out the 
third beat and stressing the second beat. The men dance 
up to them, spring in the air before them, and retreat. 



Janglolu ko-ko-ro.ju ngajikltangkulo, Lnnro lu kokoro-jukSdwSkkang 


Clapping: ^ ^ 


•t * * 

n LJ 


V V V 







h-#-#— 1 

d 

— 




E 

P-r 

0 





Clapping : 


til 


V V V 

U'y Cr-’u I 


V V 

J- iLf** 


gwo]i sangga 

V V 

Clapping; ^ ^ [J -J 


The '*Kore"* and the '' Lii day aiU* 

Both these are jumping dances, probably borrowed 
from the Kakwa, in which the dancers spring into the air 
with feet well apart and arms hanging loosely. In the 
^‘kore” the jumping is faster than in the “lu’dayati.” 
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Kakwa, 

The Kakwa orchestra is slightly different from that of 
the Bari and Pojulu. Instead of the “ kenggere they have 
a much smaller drum called the be’ ” ; this is supported 
by the ^‘tikilik” and the "lori,” the latter giving the 
principal rhythm, as before. 


Be’: 

rn t — : . — 1 

1 r-i r-i n 

• mm mm m 

Tikihk: 

FTl FTl 

m FT) FTi 


f r 

\ 1 1 1 

Lori : 

:3 1 ; i i 

« • • • 

' ‘ 1 I 


In some dances this orchestra is supplemented by the 
"jutet,” a deep-noted horn, and the ^gbilisik/* two small 
sticks about six inches in length, one held in each hand, 
and clicked together in time with the “tikilik.” Only 
one " jutet” is blown, but any number of dancers may use 
the “ gbilisik,” and the ensuing noise is deafening at close 
quarters. The following are the main Kakwa dances : 


The “ Buti” (like Bari “budu^* Pojulu '^tnokort^). 

This dance is the Kakwa equivalent of the Bari “ budu ” 
only the Kakwa introduce a peculiar jerk of the bodies, 
as they shuffle round with flexed knees, to full orchestral 
accompaniment. 
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Sa mgba ngura - fi lo o togo la la lo lo - ro nye ko lengga wori 


4- 

Slueiri 

- — s 

jota yi malu Ira ryo pint na diri na ya 



The “ Losongaii*' 

This dance differs from the Pojulu losongati in that 
there is none of the sliding movement of the latter dance. 
It IS more like the but the sticks are not clicked 

for it. 



^ ^ -5-4-” • 

.-1 



minga ka mon-dii la-ki-fco 

’Dinga ka mon 

- dn Itt - ki - ko 


The ^'Liidayaiir 

This IS the typical Kakwa jumping dance. The circle 
does not move round, but faces the orchestra, while each 
man springs stiff-legged into the air, keeping his feet 
apart, while his arms swing loosely. In \ music they 
spring every first and third beat, touching the ground 
every second and fourth beat. With their shirt-tails flut- 
tering behind them, the general impression is of a swarm 
of big locusts taking off. It is in this dance that the sticks 
and horn are mostly played. 




Dinka Dance. Chief’s son blessing 
a little girl by holding her over the 
sacrifice. 


Dinka Dance, the Drums. 
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J-168 



1 PI p. ^ 


■ J. * ^ * di d 






Mo'ko-to lo koQdi lo Towil! lyo 'du ki ka Ambasa lo retnbu naa 

Jumping:! 212 1212 1 212 


r I ‘Jiiii r ' r c r c tu r •* 


Sticks : 


Gwoja na torn (Dance of the Lyre) 

It IS difficult to say whether this dance is of Pojulu or 
Kakwa origin. The "tom*’ (a hve-stimged lyre, un- 
doubtedly related to, though much smaller than, the 
" thorn ” of the Shilluk and Nuer) is found more among 
the Pojulu than among the Kakwa, though the “gbilisik” 
(clicking sticks) and the peculiar jumping are as m the 
Kakwa " Lu’dayati.** Only a few people take part in this 
dance, one man playing the lyre, two or three clickmg 
sticks, and five or six jumping. 



Nenna li • > « ngi kin riangga nye hngi - km la 
Jumping : + + + + 



4 


Sticks : 
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iabo nmryc ku dyo p«*la 


+ + 





• # • 


y 




Latuko. 

Although the Latuko live next to the Ban and speak a 
kindred language, their form of dancing differs entirely 
from that of the Bari-speakers, and resembles, if anything, 
that of the Shilluk. (Whether this is due to Acholi 
infiuence or not is yet to be found out.) 

The drums are hung vertically from a post, as with the 
Nuer and Dinka, or else stood on the ground Whether 
it was a mere coincidence or not, the six drums at tlie two 
dances I attended had each a distinct note, and were 
beaten in such a manner as to produce complete musical 
phrases, mostly in chords. These drum tunes did not 
coincide with the smging, either in key or in pattern."^ 
There were three drummers; the hrst beat a steady roll 
on two small drums with sticks; the second a varied 
tattoo on three larger drums with hand and stick; the 

* These drums were old, and the membranes had large holes in 
the middle ; perhaps this caused the differences in key. It is true 
that a small native drum (like a “ tingkiling ^0 has a very high 
note in any case, and often sounds like a saucepan being beaten. 
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third beat the big drum and supplied the main rhythm, 
using the heel of his hand for the main beat, and filling 
in the spaces with a stick. 


■ 126 


1st Drummer f 
2nd Drummer : I 


3rd Drummer 







The note I have recorded here as F sharp was really 
somewhere between that note and F natural, and so 
blended better with the other drums^ notes than would 
appear if one tried the notes on a piano. From a distance 
the drum tune sounded like: 




This rhythm varied with a quick | rhythm, m which the 
big drum was played much more softly : 


i 







|N 
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In sharp contrast to the shirt-tails of the Bari-speakers, 
the Latuko men dance naked (like the Dinka and Nuer), 
and carry spears, while the women wear merely a loin 
covering. Most of the men that I saw had daubed their 
faces in white patches, and some had bells tied to their 
legs or wrists. The principal characteristic of their adorn- 
ment, however, was the "natom*' (helmet); this is made 
of red clay over a framework of human hair, and is decor- 
ated with brass nads or small irregular sheets of brass, 
beaten out of old cartridges. It hts the head closely, 
and IS oval rather than round, with a slight ridge on top. 
Some of the helmets I saw had one or two sticks like ^ikes 
on top, others an ostrich plume or two, others still a black 
pom-pom attached to the side I was told that a com- 
plete helmet should also have a wand sticking up between 
two ostrich plumes, the wand being a bamboo stick about 
two feet long, tipped with black and coated with the red 
aests of dura-birds. Such wands are now difficult to 
get, and I did not see any. Those men who had no 
helmet, stuck ostrich feathers or pieces of wood in their 
hair. 

The dances I saw took place at night; there were two 
dances going on at the same time withiik a few yards of 
each other, one round the orchestra, and the other in a 
separate group, paying no attention to the orchestra. 

The main dance consisted of a general shuffle of the 
men in close formation with spears pointing upward, while 
the drums were beaten in | rhythm. The women would 
dance occasionally up and away from them, with much 
swaying from the hips The singing was heightened b}'* 
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bugle-like blasts on antelope horns. Suddenly the big 
drummer would change the rhythm to a slow j, jumping 
m the air often to pound his drum, and the peculiar drum 
tune would become evident. The men with one accord 
turned inwards and danced from one foot to the otiier, 
threatening tlie orchestra with their spears. I have the 
tune of one of their songs, but, unfortunately, not the 
words : 



Big drum: 1 11 1 


Meanwhile, in another part of the open space, the 
second dance was in progress. Here the men had dis- 
carded their spears and formed a rough square with the 
women in the middle; they leaped rather in the Kakwa 
style, only much more slowly, and sang, keeping time 
with clapping: 


J - 1J2 

Strophe 





BnnSilSiS 

Clapping: -f- + * 

+ + • 

At a given moment the tune and time were changed to ; 

i =56 



jm J 

• -I- ^ 

Hilial 

HiKa! 

(Jump) (Jump) (Pause) 

(Jump) (Jump) (Pause) 
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HUi&l 

{'Jump) (Jump) (Pause) (Jump) (Jump) (Pause) 


the dancers singing one note only on the first slow jump 
of each bar The women, jumping similarly, swayed 
their bodies invitingly, approaching and retiring. Then 
one woman would select a man, and, at the nght moment, 
£ing herself into his arms, kicking her legs out behind 
her, while he would drop on one knee, holding her to him 
for a moment. The movement reminded me rather of the 
Russian Ballet, except that it was done with more vigour 
and less grace, their bodies often coming together with a 
ludicrously loud smack! Sometimes a man, if he felt 
neglected, would drop on one knee and hold out his arms 
as if pleading; whereupon the woman, as likely as not, 
would raise her hands and back away from him, yodellmg 
in a falsetto voice After a while the first part of this 
dance would be repeated. 

The Latuko have other dances which I, unfortunately, 
was unable to study ; a funeral dance in the afternoon, in 
which men, smeared in clay, with white circles round their 
eyes, threaten the mountain sides with spears; and a 
dance resembling very much our “ Sir Roger de Coverley/’ 
danced, I was told, by women and girls only. I was also 
told of another dance m connection with the crops, danced 
by men only in strict silence, to the sound of castanets 
instead of drums, this dance taking place in the early 
morning and breaking up at dawn. 
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Zandk 

The Zande dance has already been fully treated by 
Dr. E. E Evans Pntchard* who, however, gives no an- 
alysis of either rhythm or music in his account. I there- 
fore add here one or two songs I heard at Zande dances. 
It must be noted that the Azande I observed were not in 
their own country (being for the most part soldiers and 
their wives stationed at Wau), hence one cannot but expect 
the pattern of the dances to be incomplete. What is 
given below should therefore be taken only as supple- 
mentary to Evans Pritchard’s account 

The dances I saw were accompanied by the gugu (slit- 
drum or “gong”) and the gaza (drum with membrane), 
and, from what I could see from their structure, resembled 
Evans Pritchard’s gbere buda (beer dance) 

The gugu I saw was about four feet long and eighteen 
inches high — a hollow log of wood on four small feet, with 
a narrow slit cut along its back; it had no membrane, and 
the ends of the log had been left intact, only the middle 
section being hollowed outf The performer sat astride 
It at one end, and whacked its sides alternately with a 
stick. I was told that he may use also two sticks, one for 
each side, in which case he sits with his leg over the slit, 
regulating the pitch of the log. The gaza was also about 
four feet long, with a membrane over each end. The 

* In an article entitled The Dance.” “ Africa,” Vol. I, 
No. 4, October, 1928. 

t The popular anthropological term “gong” for this sort (rf 
instrument seems to be as misleading as the popnlnr traveller's 
term “drum.” I prefer Dr. Kunst's word “sUt-drum” as being 
the most descriptive. 
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'drummer stood with it held between his knees slantwise, 
its narrow end resting on the ground, while he belaboured 
the wide end with the flat of his hands. Every now and 
then the drum would gradually slip down, and had to be 
jerked up into position again (a difficult thing to do with- 
out upsetting the rhythm). 

The rhythm of the slit-drum was easy to analyse: a 
slow f with rests on two of the beats : 




^ ✓ 


^ I' t 


• i 

I ] 

V I 


The drum rhythm was much more difficult to catch. 
Sometimes it seemed to fit in with the f time of the gugUt 
and sometimes to set up a rival ^ rhythm, i e. : 

In the following two fragments of song tunes, taken on 
different occasions, these conflicting rhythms are exem- 
plified ; in each occasion the song tune keeps to the rhythm 
of the slit-drum. 
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The main- feature about the dance pattern was a circle 
of men round the orchestra and an outer circle of women 
round the men. There was little movement besides a 
swaying or rocking motion to the accompaniment of the 
long drawn out ''000” and “eee’' of the songs, though 
sometimes the circles would wheel. The individuals in 
each circle would hang on to one another as they swayed, 
but the two circles themselves remained apart. 

The following two Zande dancing songs were given me 
on a different occasion without orchestral accompamment 
I insert them here as an indication of the Zande type of 
music. The second especially is interesting, as it gives 
the parts sung by the soloist and chorus — ^which I was 
unable to get at the dance itself. 



Padawatibi tio o-o e-e-e Mombulut Imda 
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aa pmggo wiru boro -wo tc 
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TENTATIVE REMARKS ON SUDAN MUSIC AND 
ITS NOTATION. 

Southern Sudan music differs vastly from the music of 
the Arabs, and seems, as far as I can make out, to have 
distinct negro characteristics. As can be seen from the 
foregoing material, the songs have an antiphonal charac- 
ter. Among the Nuer and the Azande this is most 
prominent, both languages having their appropriate word 
for “ song-leader/* a soloist who acts as strophe, while the 
rest of the community replies in anti-strophe. Even when 
sung as solos or in unison, the songs reveal in their pat- 
tern definite traces of antiphonal origin or influence, one 
musical phrase echoing or answering, or in some way 
completing the other. 

Another and more marked negro characteristic is the 
enormous part played by rhythm — a rhythm exasper- 
atingly different from our conception of beats in music, 
and certainly having very little in common with jazz syn- 
copation (for which Africa has often been held responsi- 
ble). This rhythm, which must be sought, not only in 
the beating of the drums and clapping of hands, but also 
in the whole muscular movements of the singers and 
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dancers themselves, goes far deeper into the African's 
being than we might expect, and is one of the ways m 
which he expresses himself without reserve. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that there is no singing with- 
out dancing, hand-clapping, or other forms of marking 
the rhythm. I have often come across natives crooning 
away to themselves by the hour, without moving a finger; 
but it is worth noting that the songs they croon are usu- 
ally dance songs, or fragments of dance songs, and when 
I have heard these at dances, with the added rhythm of 
drums and body movements, I have scarcely recognised 
them. This rhythm cuts across our European conception 
of the songs, its strong beats do not fall where we expect 
them to fall, so that I have often had the impression that 
the dancers were out of time I (For example, in the Dinka 
song, “ Mony a luny cuo rot £-e-e boi cm rot,” I have here 
italicised the words which seemed to me to bear the accent, 
though comparison with the score on page 27 will show 
that the actual rhythm is differently spaced.) Again, in 
the second half of the Bari budu,” page 36, the first 
impression I had was : 



Ngilo kiko ngilo a lo 30 ko yi tu tu yi tu la lx u 


which I ultimately found to be wrong. 

Roughly speaking, the Nilotic and the Nilo-Hamatic 
people have the same “ scale,” that is to say, though their 
songs differ widely in character, the intervals between the 
notes correspond, and the Mission boys of each tribe make 
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the same mistakes throughout the country in singing Euro- 
pean hymns. The word “scale” is admittedly a danger- 
ous word to use. For one thing, it is an European con- 
ception; no native has ever sung a scale to me, nor been 
able to tell me what the fundamental note of his song is, 
so that my allocation of tunes to keys is purely subjective. 

The Nilotic “scale” (using the word in a wide sense) 
may be likened to our black-note or pentatonic scale, i.e, 
it has two notes less than the European scale. Thus, if 
we take middle C as hypothetical tonic, it would run : 



do ray me so la do' 


Since, however, we have no proof that the Nilote would 
accept C as tonic in such a sequence of notes, the scale 
might just as easily run (with G as tonic) : 


-f" — 1 





' 1 

f 

lAY 2 


c. 

^ -t 


r 


do ray fa so la do' 


This is complicated further by the Nilotic intervals not 
being quite the same as those of our pentatonic.* One 
note I have been unable to place; with some singers and 
on some occasions it appears half a tone sharp, with others 
and at other times, half a tone flat. Take, for example, 
a sequence of eight notes, ascending from middle C in the 

* It cannot but be expected that the scale intervals of the 
native’s singing- voice should be truer than those oo. the piano 
(Tvhich have been compromised to enable one to play in different 

keys). 
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first of the patterns above. The third note and the eighth 
note are uncertain ; they might be either E or F, according 
to our interpretation : 






(“ Uncertain note ” marked with asterisk.) 

If we take the uncertain note as E, our “scale” is from 
middle C to upper C : 



do ray me so la do* ray’ me* 


If we take the uncertain note as F, our “ scale ” is F to 
upper F ; 



S0[ lal do ray me so la do’ 


What I did, m transcribing my songs,* was to choose 
as doh ” the note that enabled me to get the best grasp 
of the tune, and transcribe the song in the “ key ” of that 
note. Here, again, another difficulty arises in dealing 
with the European system of music notation. It has since 
been pomted out to me that I have used key signatures in 
my scoring where none really exist Thus, for example, 
I have transcnbed several tunes in the key of G major, 

* My thanks are due to Miss Ursula Nettleship, who very 
kindly read over the music score for this article, and offered 
valuable constructive criticism. 
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with key signature F sharp, whereas, owing to the nature 
of Nilotic music, the actual notes F and F sharp would 
never occur in these tunes, so that they could just as easily 
be written with no key signature at all. That would 
mean, however, that the reader of the songs would imagine 
them to be in the key of C major, which is not the feeling 
they gave me. (Technically speaking, one could change 
the “key’’ to D major as well, without altering a single 
note, since C and C shaip also do not occur, and the pre- 
sence of C sharp in the key signature would make no 
difference to the other notes.) 

The key signatures, then, in the foregoing music, are 
merely to indicate the apparent key (according to Euro- 
pean conceptions) of the tunes. The bars m the music 
have also been inserted more or less empirically, depend- 
ing on either the recurrence of the rhythm pattern or else 
on the ending of phrases, especially in those songs which 
show antiphonal character. Finally, since I had no 
mechanical means of recording the songs I heard, but had 
to rely on my ear alone, the foregoing renderings must 
be taken as an European interpretation rather than a truly 
scientific analysis of this very fascinating branch of music. 


A. N. Tucker. 
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Grenadier Guards Croun Svo, cloth, os 6d 

SOME FAMOUS SYMPHONIES How to , Understand Them 
With their Story and Simple Analysis. Eeferences also 
to Gramophone Records, numerous Portraits By J. F. 
Porte. Dealing with Symphonies of Beethoven, Ber- 
lioz, Borodin Brahms, Chausson, Dvorak, Elgar, Cesar 
Franck, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, SchulSrt, Stan- 
ford and Tchaikovsky. Complete in cloth, os ; or m 
two separate parts, paper, Is. 6d each. 

GLUCK AND HIS OPERAS. With an Account of their Rela- 
tion to Musical Art. By Hector Berlioz. Translated 
from the French by Edwin Evans, Senior Crown Svo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d 

HANDBOOK TO THE VOCAL WORKS OF BRAHMS. An 
Historical Descriptive and Analytical Account of the 
Entire Vocal Works of Johannes Brahms Treated in 
the Order of their Opus Number. Preceded by a Didac- 
tic Section and followed by Copious Tables of Reference. 
For the Use of Concert-'Goers, Pianists, Singers and 
Students. By Edwin Evans, Snr. Thick Svo, cloth, 15b 

MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC Critical Essays on 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Strauss, Liszt and Wag- 
ner. By Jab. Hunbker, Third Edition, Crown Svo, 
cloth, Ss, 6d. 



THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BEETHOVEN. Criti- 
cal Essays on Schubert, Sichumann, Gbtz, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Bruclmer, Berlioz, Liszt, Straus^ Mahler, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saeiis, etc. By Felix Weingart- 
NER. Translated by A. Bles- Twelve Portraits, 
Second Impression. Wn>h Chapter added by D. C. 
Parker on Weingartner’s Symphony No 5. •Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essays and Criticisms, by Robert 
Schumann. Translated, Edited and Annotated by F. R. 
Ritter. Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed 
from a Crayon by Beneemann. First Series, Seventh 
Edition. Thick crown Svo, cloth, 419 pages, & 6d. 

Ditto. Second Series, Tliird Edition Thick crown Svo, 
cloth, 540 pages, 10s. 6d. 

MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Art a Necessity 
m the College World. The Teacher’s Preparation and 
his Method. By Edward Dickinson. Crown Svo, cloth, 
7s. 6d 

ESSENTIALS IN PIANO-PLAYING AND OTHER MUSICAL 
STUDIES. By J. Alfred Johnstone, Hon. L.Mus.T.C.L. 
Portrait, 243 "pages. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE ART OF LISTENING TO AND APPRECIATING GOOD 
MUSIC, or the Education of a Music Lover By Pro- 
fessor Edward Dickinson (author of “ The Growth and 
Development of Music,” etc.) 293 pages, crown Svo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

EXAMINATION TEST QUESTIONS. Containing spaces for 
the Pupils’ Written Answers. By Walter L. Twinning, 
F R.C 0, No. 1, Musical Notation and Time, 7d. No. 
2, Formation of Scales, 6d. No 3, Ornaments, 7d No 
4, Intervals, 7d 

CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS for the 
Piano. By Wilson Manhire, L R.A M. 9d. 

PAN PIPES. THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC from Ease to We.t in 
Nature, Art and Legend. Penned in Sixteen Articles 
for General Reading, with some Drawings of Eastern 
Musical Instruments By G P. Green (author of 
“Some Aspects of Chinese Music”) Crown Svo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

THE GIPSY IN MUSIC. By Franz Liszt Englished for the 
first time by Edwin Ev^ns, Senior, and preceded by an 
Essav on Liszt and his Work. 

Gipsy and Jew, Two Wandering Races 
Gipsy Life in Relation to Art. 

Gipsy Music and Musicians. 

The result of the Author’s long Experience and Investi- 
gations of the Gipsies and their Music. With Portraits 
of the Author, etc. In two handsome volumes, cloth, 
16s. ad. 



THEOI^Y OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. With An- 
swers given to all the Questions, and a Dictionary of 
necessaiy Musical Terms. By Mahy Shaep. Limp cloth, 
Is 6d. , paper covers. Is 

TREATISE ON BYZANTINE MUSIC By the very Rev. S 
G. HATmiRLY, Mus Bae. Oxon , Protopresbyter of the 
Patriarchal (Ecumenical Throne of Constantinople. 
With Music Examples throughout. 162 pages. 4to, 
cloth, 10s 

ARABIC MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY. Plate of two Musical Instruments from 
early Arabic Manuscripts. By H G Faemee, M A,, 
Ph.D. 8vo, sewed, 3s 

HISTORY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. By M. Moxtagu-Nathan. 
Being an Account of the Rise and Progie&s of the Rus- 
sian School of Composers With a Survey of their Lives 
and a Description of their Works. Frontispiece. Thick 
crown Svo, cloth Second edition, revised 8s. 6d. 

POLISH MUSIC AND ITS COMPOSERS. A Historical Ac- 
count from 995 to the Present Time, including Chopin 
and his Works. By E. Ratson. Four portraits. Square 
8vo, cloth, 3s. , paper, 28 

THE WORLD’S EARLIEST MUSIC. Traced to its Begin- 
nings Hi Ancient Lands Bv collected Evidences of 
Relics, Records, History and Musical Instruments, from 
Greece, Etruria, Egypt, China, throu^ Assyria and 
Babylonia to the Primitive Home, the Land ot Akkad 
and Sumer By HERiiiiXN Smith. With sixty-five full 
page illustrations and cuts, nearly 400 pages. Crown 
Svo, cloth 10s. 

THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. Particu- 
larly of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews, with 
special reference to discoveries in Western Asia and in 
Egypt By C-\EL Engel. With numerous Illustrations 
and Index. Thick Svo, cloth, 18s. 

The above is a re-issue of the original work, but has added illustrations of the 

Harp from Ur in situ and restored 1928, and of the Trumpet from the tomb of 

King Tut -Ankh- A men discovered I92t> 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLD. By H F. 
Chokley^ Edited by H G. Hew'lett Many Musical 
Ulus. New issue, with Index. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE MUSIC AND SOME 
THOUGHTS AND IMPRESSIONS ON ART PRINCIPLES 
IN MUSIC. By G. P. Green. Post Svo, cloth, 3s 6d . ; 
paper covers, 2s. 

REEVES’ DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. Note- 
worthy ISIen and Women of the Past and the Present 
(about 2,590) Edited by Edmonds toune Duncan and 
Others Crown Svo, cloth, 4s., paper covers, 2s. 6d, 



HARP (The Story of). By W H G, Flood^ Mus.Doc. 
Tuventy-two Chapters. Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations 
of Instruments, etc Appendix containing : The ^olian 
Harp ; Epochs m Harp Making and Bibliography. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d 

VIOLINIST’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. Containing 
the Explanation of about 4,000 Words Pburases, Signs, 
References, etc , Foreign, as well as English, usedT in 
the Study of the Violin, and also by String Players gen- 
erally. By F B. Emery, M.A New and enlarged edi- 
tion, doubled in size. 246 pp , crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d , 
paper covers, os. 6d. , or on India paper and bound in 
red pegamoid rounded corners, 6s 6d., suitable for 
student or travel. 

THE VIOLIN, ITS HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION. Hlus- 
trated and Described from all Sources. Together with 
a List of Tyrolese and Italian Makers. With 29 Illustra- 
tions and Folding Examples of the First Music issued for 
the Lute, Viol and Voice. From the German of Abele 
and NiBpERHEiTM.4MN. By J. BEOArHOTJSE. Fresh issue 
printed in larger size. Cr. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; paper, 3s. 

STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC AND ITS INSTRUMENTS. A 
Study of the Present and a Record of the Past. To- 
gether with Sir William Jones’ celebrated Treatise m 
full With 19 Plates, chiefly of Instruments, 7 Music 
Illustrations and a Map." By Ethel Rosenthal, 
A.R.C.M , F.R.G.S. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d 

ART OF ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT IN THE CHURCH 
SERVICES. What to Do and what to Avoid : being a 
Guide to the Organist in the effective rendering of the 
Music. By Walter L Twinning, F.R C 0., author of 
“Examination Test Questions,” etc. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
paper covers, 2s. 4d. 

BORODIN THE COMPOSER AND HIS MUSIC. A Descrip- 
tive and Critical Analysis of his Works and a Study of 
his Value as an Art Force. With many references to 
the Russian Kouchka Circle of Five — Balakirev, Mous- 
sorgsky, Cesar Cui and Rimsky-Korsakov, with Borodin. 
By G. E. H. Abraham. With Portraits. Thick crown 
Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

COMPOSITIONS BY THREE FAMOUS SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MASTERS, William Byrd, 
Dr. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons, being Parthenia, or 
the First Musick ever printed for the Virginals. Ar- 
ranged for the Piano and freed from the errors of Dr. 
Rimbault’s edition by accurate comparison with the 
original text by Margaret H. Glyn (author of “Eliza- 
bethan Virginal Music and Composers ”). Folio, l2s. 6d. 
(boards, cloth back, 15s ). 



MOZART, WEBER AND WAGNER, and Various other Es- 
says on Musical Subjects By Hector Berlioz. Eng 
lished by Edwin Evans, Senior, F.R.C 0 Crown Svo, 
cloth, os 6d 

STORY OF NOTATION By C. F. Abdt-Wiluams, M.A , 
Mus.Bac. Origin and Development Rare and Curious 
Examples, Frontis , 4 Ulus and 19 of Instruments _Glos- 
sary and Clironoiogical Table of Notation. Cloth, 5s 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF GIPSY MUSIC. By D C. Parker. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s lor paper covers, Is 6d.). 

BAGPIPE (The Story of) B v W H. G Flood. Twenty-five 
Chapters of Historical Interest. Frontispiece and 25 
Illustrations, IVIusical Examples. Chronological List of 
Pipers of all Ages Glossary of Terms and Pipe Mechan- 
ism ; Con^osers who have employed Pipe Music , Biblio- 
graphy ; Pipe Bands of the British Army and O’FarrelPs 
'■* Treatise on the Irish Bagpipe.” Cr. Svo, cloth, os 6d 

FLUTE (The Story of). By H. M Fitzgibbon, M.A. Nine- 
teen Chapters on Flutes, Flute Players and Music. 49 
Musical Examples, 45 Illustrations (Instruments and 
Portraits). Early Instruction Books, Particulars of 
Wooden and Metal Flutes and Bibliography. En- 
larged edition, 1929, with additional matter, in- 
cluding new Frontispiece — ^Lulli and his Flautists. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d 

The new frontispiece consists of Lulli. the two Hotteterres and M la Barr^ 

also Marais, the violoncellist, with their instruments 

ORGAN (The Story of).^ By C F. Abdy-Williams, M.A., 
Mus Bac, Told in Nine Chapters. Thirty-eight Illus- 
trations and a Frontispiece. Illustrations of Two In- 
struments found at Pompen ; F. W. Galpin’s Hvdrau- 
lus; Organ Builders, Stops, Technical Terms; Biblio- 
graphy and Chronological List of Organ Specifications. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s 6d. 

TECHNICS OF ORGAN TEACHING. A Handbook which 
treats of Special Points in Organ Teaching Examina- 
tions, together with Test Questions By R. A Jevons. 
Cloth, 4s . ; paper, 2s. 6d. 

VIOLIN (The Story of). By Paux Stobving. Forty-four 
Chapters. Frontispiece and 42 Illustrations of Instru- 
ments, Musical Autographs and Portraits. With Ap- 
pendix. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s 6d. 
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